MONK

necessary to take Clarges into their confidence. The
only objection was that the cunning commissary, who
knew everything, would certainly not believe Nicholas
was going on his daughter's account. He had to be told
that the parson's real mission was from the constitutional
gentry of Devon and Cornwall. Some such mission he
really had. Clarges refused to engage in the affair, but
consented to provide Nicholas with a passage on a
Government ship to Leith, and cautioned him against
letting any one know his business except Dr. Barrow,
the general's physician, and Dr. Price, his private
chaplain.

Meanwhile Monk was being approached from another
quarter. Lord Fairfax, it is said, had undertaken as
part of the general movement to raise the gentlemen
of the north, but he was far too good a soldier not
to see the futility of the attempt if Monk chose to
oppose it. He would not stir till he had come to an
understanding with the Scots' governor, and to this end
Colonel Atkins, on pretence of visiting relations in Fife,
was ordered to go to Dalkeith. Atkins had com-
manded a company under Monk in Lord Leicester's
regiment in 1641, They were old brothers-in-arms, and
Monk received him so kindly that the colonel ventured
to disclose the intention of the gentlemen of the north,
and ask the general what he would do if they began
to make their levies. He had his answer in a moment.
"If they do appear," said Monk sharply, "I will send a
force to suppress them. By the duty of my place I can
do no less."

Such was his reply, but " the duty of my place " was
for him no longer the magic solvent of all ethical diffi-
